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and if, in such an event, I am summoned to 
give testimony, 1 would do so, because 
they would have duped me outrageously, 
and because I hate men who assume 
to tread upon others, too heartily not to 
abhor those who arrogate this privilege at 
the expense of a lie. They, robbers and 
liars! I will not believe it; but I wish it 
might be so, were it only for the pleasure 
of declariug it to their faces — No! you 
have not the right to despise me !" 

"Follow me," said Bianchini, with a 
malignant smile ; " the night is dark, and 
were it otherwise, we can penetrate into 
the basilica without exciting the snspicions 
of any one. Oome, and if you do not lack 
courage, before six months are over, you 
shall display upon the highest part of the 
basilica ceiling, a great yellow devil, that 
shall grin more savagely than all the rest, 
and which shall be worth to you a hundred 
golden ducats." 

Thus sf>eaking, he gKded away under the 
sweet-scented trees; and Bozza followed, 
trembling, feeling as he trod upon the bor- 
ders of thyme and fennel, as if about to 
commit somie heinous crime. 



AILEGOBT nr AST.* 

Thb effectiveness and permanent value 
of any work of Art mrust depend mainly on 
its adherence to the particular function of 
the class of Art to which it belongs, and 
the consequent expression of the truths, to 
express which is the peculiar province of 
that class. Especially in serious Art is it 
demanded that, a work shall noaintain dig- 
nity by standing oa that ground where it 
is strongest, and where the inherent de- 
ficiencies ol the technique shall be less 
forcibly brought into view, at the same 
time that the thought and feeling of the 
artist shall be shown to be devoted to that 
■which is the legitimate object of his devo- 
tion. It was a saying of our William Page, 
one of the' most profound thinkers on Art 
of .modern times, that every man had an 
idiosyncrasy, which, if fully developed, 
would make him the greatest man of his 
time, and we see the truth of this con- 
stantly exemplified in Art, by the brilliant 
success of men who, without great compre- 
hensive talent, have found that there was one 
thing which they coold do well, and have had 
the common sense to attempt nothing else, 
so that in the excellence of the thing they 
did, men forgot wJiat they did not, and so 
they stood alone in the provinces they had 
selected. There is an extension of this law 
also in an api^ieation to the diverse forms 
of Art, by which we declare tlmt every 
branch of it has a range of ideas, in which 
it shall so fully express itself, that we shall 
neither feel its deficiencies in other re- 
spects, nor compare it with other branches 
in regard to exicellence; and thus every 
artist should remember at once his in- 
dividual limitation and that of his peculiar 
Art; and so his works will, diverse as 
may be their excellences, stand distinguish- 
ed by some one supreme quality rising 
above all the others, and stamping them 
with an individoality of perception, and a 
singleness of ain», which will make men 
/orget, while they see tjiem, that Art has 
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any other aim or purpose than that which 
they show. The man who has not done 
something better than any one else did it 
before liim, has lived and left the world no 
better for his existence. 

Tlius also of the diverse fields of Art ; if 
we find not in each some fair flower or 
glorious fruit, a stranger to all other fields, 
we know that its cultivators have been 
idle and unintelligent, and to find for each 
difiei'ent manifestation of the Art-spirit its 
fittest fonas of expression, is the first great 
function of Genius : and thougli we may 
often admire the embodiment of the ideas of 
one Art in the language of another, and 
the playful usurpation by one sister of the 
province of another, it is rather because 
we are surprised at the versatility of the 
artist than enraptured at the beauty or 
dignity of the work. We do not consider 
here that work which genius sometimes 
does as its play, the relief which it finds in 
occupying talents generally unused, as 
when — • 

" He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brusli, 
Ourbs the liberal hand, subservient, proudly 
Cramps his spirit, crowds his all in little, 
Makes a strange Art of an Art famriliar, 
Pills his lady's missal-marge with flowrets," 

but that which, with the implements of 
one Art attempts to perform the offices 
of another. This, it seems to us, is the 
case in allegoric Art, where it is attempted 
" to poi8t a moral or adorn a tale " by 
painting, and we should characterize such 
an attempt as a departure from the position 
in which Art is strongest, because at home, 
to assume that of a teacher in a sphere 
where words can act far more economically 
and eflfectively.' It may be productive of 
partial good — it may even repay the labor 
and time bestowed on it — but, we doubt if 
the very success attained be not productive 
of a greater, if more remote, evil, by ob- 
souring^ the true standard of Art, and mak- 
ing us forget what its proper functions are. 
We are well aware that great masters in 
Art have acted from a feeling differing' 
from this — that Veronese painted grand 
allegories, and that Hogarth told stories of 
force and keen moral point; but, since 
Veronese was a philosopher and Hogarth a 
moralist, beside both being artists, it does 
not follow that their rank or power as 
artists depended in any way on their phi- 
losophical or moral tendencies, or that the 
allegory or the story should be considered 
as a part of their Art. The office of paint- 
ing is with the visible world, or the ideal, 
in some kind ; and, although it may have a 
certain value as a means of expressing ideas 
of great moral or theological importance, it 
seems clear to us that there is a degradation 
of the Art involved in making it the servant 
either of ethics or theology, because it 
stands, by right, sovereign in its own 
sphere. Not to enter at this time into con- 
sideration of the Art of illustration, which 
shall claim our notice at another time, we 
wish to exarainei the relations of pure alle- 
gory to painting. The allegorist conceives 
certain general truths, which he undertakes 
to express figuratively by particular circum- 
stances or facts, producing a continued me- 
taphor — a poem, in brief, of greater or less 
excellence, according to. its grandeur, the 
significance of its imagery, and, in general, 
to those qualities which distinguish poetry, 
and the rank which we give its author de- 



pends entirely on his possession of those) 
gifts which mark the poet. If, then, in the 
embodiment of this allegory, he employ the 
language of painting, we must judge the 
Work, -primarily, as to its conception solely, 
and if, by any use of visible forms, he shall 
have succeeded in conveying' the truths 
which he intended to express, he has- ac- 
complished his purpose, and his allegory 
stands complete, though his forms were as 
rude and unartistic as the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. When he enters the lists as an ar' 
tist, he has another ordeal to pass, and his 
work then becomes the subject for criticism 
as a work of Art. The judgments are dis- 
tinct, 3s the truths sought to be conveyed 
are distinct ; in one case we have a sym- 
bolic expression of abstract truths — in tlie 
other, a simple and loving representation of 
the beauty of Nature, the positive and de- 
finable forms of which sense takes cogni- 
zance — combine the ends as we may, we 
have still a work subject to two diverse 
examinations ; and, be the allegory ever so 
grand, it may still consist with poverty in 
the Art, while the most insignificant of me- 
taphors may be conveyed in the most ex- 
quisite representations of natural truth. 

But, let the powers of the Allegorist be 
what they may, the position of the Artist 
must always be determined by his percep- 
tion and rendering of the pure truth of Art, 
and his reading of those messages which, 
given to the artist, are denied to all other 
men, save as they are accepted from him. 
And there is a double danger in this min- 
gling of the two elements of thought, the 
one, that of making Art secondary in the 
public estimation to thesulgect of allegory, 
and the other, that of leading the artist 
himself to forget, in "his keen fdlowing out 
of some poetical idea, that his business is to 
see and to interpret what lie sees — to repre- 
sent the Beautiful in the light in which it 
appears to him, rather than to teach les- 
sons of poetical or practical morality. 

Cole, in his "Voyage of Life," ha» 
grounded on both rock and quicksand, and 
the success of his allegories, generally, has 
been as injurious to the ideal of Art, as in- 
strumental to his own success in life. The 
popularity of those semi-religious stories be 
told on canvas, was not based at all on his 
Art, but on his morality or his theology — 
a significant token of his weakness as a 
painter. He who places his Art in the 
service of anything less than the glory of 
God, only proves that be lacks reverence 
for, and devotion to, it. The only religious 
office of Art is in the spiritualizing and 
beatifying power of Beauty ; and, if a pain- 
ter has bound himself to the service of 
dogmas and beliefs, he has given his labor to 
what the next generation may prove to be 
an error, or a delusion, and thus the 
■w'oi-k is condemned, unless its Art shall be 
true and pure, and so preserve it by its 
possession of universal worth, and qualities 
which all ages shall recognize as glorious 
and desirable; and this should always be 
the aim of the artist, to attain excellences 
which shall endure and retain their hold on 
the minds of men to all time. These can 
only be found in the expression of attributes 
which are eternal, of truths supreme and 
divine. But, Cole's allegory was his own 
partial, feeble thought — his philosophy of 
life, a philosophy, to onr mind, devoid of 
dignity or thonghtfulness, and erroneous in 
its practical conclusions. Be that as it 
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may, it is not a subject of artistic criticism 
—if the poblic receive his views of hu- 
manity, founded, as tbey are, on the consi- 
deration of its weakness, and on the 
gloomiest conception of God as its protec- 
tor, making this life awfal and dark, that 
the other may se6in bright and hopeful; if 
they who must judge him accept this as 
the philosophy of life, it is not our matter. 
We would rather have had the Youth of 
man, heaven-guided, leading up to a Man- 
hood resolute, undismayed and self-con- 
trolled, sublime in the possessiou of truth, 
beautiful iu the light of the Sun of life, and 
then see him pass, like Bunyan's Chris- 
tian., into the waters of death, "erect, and 
with the halo of a gloriously spent life mak- 
ing radiant the crowned head — the inspired 
Boul casting away the crutches on which ma- 
teriality hobbled along. Cole's voyager isself- 
conceitedand visionary inyouth, cowardly in 
manliood, and passes, wrecked and shatter- 
ed, ont of time. Bat, we can deny no 
man the right to embody his peculiar views 
in any way he pleases — if he will make al- 
legory his purpose, lie may ; but if, also, he 
will be an artist, we may insist that his 
Art shall be ti-ue. Here, unfortunately, 
Cole failed. As landscapes, the pictures of 
the " Voyage of Life'' are false, artificial, 
and conventional, and far below the stand- 
ard he aimed at in his pure landscape- 
painting. There is not, we believe, in the 
whole series, one earnest, faithful study 
from Kature, one object in which we can 
find that Cole was reverent towards those 
truths which it is made the duty of the land- 
scape-painter to tell us (which, in fact, be 
never was, even when he professed only to 
paint a landscape); rocks, trees, and shrubs, 
fall alike under tbe censure of the student 
of Nature. It is unnecessary, then, to say 
that they arp unimaginative — their fancy, 
even, is weak and poor, and their uninven- 
tiveoess is only veiled, not bidden, by a 
certain boldness of execution amounting to 
presumption. 

To our own feeling, these picfcores are the 
weakest in conception, and least artistic of 
all Cole's works ; and that they have been 
received with so great favor, is to be attri- 
buted to the popular sympatliy with the 
half- religious, half-ppetical feeling which 
designed them. The engravings represent, 
with remarkable faitli fulness, the qualities 
of the original pictures, even to the cha- 
racteristics of handling — and, so far as we 
are concerned, are preferable to tbe origi- 
nals, giving all the ideas in much less space. 
The last of the series is admirable in its 
reudering of the illuminated clouds and 
mist; and, on the whole, the work is very 
creditable to Mr. Smillie. 
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COLOBED SLATES. 

A QUAERT was discovered somewhere in 
Vermont, a few years since, which furnish- 
ed this material in a great variety of tints, 
including very pleasant shades of blue, red, 
and green. Since tlien it has been exten- 
sively used in Vermont, and in some other 
sections of the country, in the roofing 
of buildings, by alternating, in mathemati- 
cal figures, two or more of the tints. The 
result, to our mind, is very beautiful, though 
we believe many prominent architects have 



opposed their introdnctton on tbe ground 
of their inelegance. 

Tlie colors of the Vermont slates are 
quiet and subdued. They do not intrude 
upon the eye at the expense of other 
architectural decorations. A vast variety 
of beautiful figures may be ari'anged from 
their numerous shades of color. They are 
in every way durable, while they cost but 
a trifie more than slates of other kinds, 
and why their use should he so zealously 
opposed by architects, is incomprehensible 
to us, unless it is from a want of capacity 
to discern their merits. In fact one can 
hardly resist this theory, when he looks 
about amongst the monuments of architec- 
tural folly which everywhere abound. 

In France and other parts of Europe, 
vai'iegated roof tiles were once very gene- 
rally used in churches and civic struc- 
tures, with great effect. And, at the pre- 
sent day, the practice is reviving — much 
antiquariaa spirit being embarked in 
the cause. Everywhere old roofs are be- 
ing restored. Several public buildings in 
Paris have been thus refitted with their 
gay, old coverings. 

Tbe fact that the beanty of this method 
of decoration is sanctioned by foreign 
artists, will no doubt be eagerly appre- 
ciated when onr architects bear of it. 
Then perhaps they will begin to avail them- 
selves of theresourcesof their colored slates. 

That they are vastly superior to colored 
tiles, aside from the valuable consideration 
of their natural origin, cannot fur a mo- 
ment be questioned. The tiles have a 
glazed, reflecting surface, which is pecu- 
liarly disagreeable in the sunshine, while 
tbe slates are deliciously absorbent, 

"We hope to see tbe tinted slates exten- 
sively used in onr future architecture. 
The country residences throughout the 
north are doing much to spread their 
beauty abroad. It should be the delight of 
arcliiteets to encourage their use as much 
as possible. One step towards chaste 
architectural decoration has an immense 
influence upon the true interests of the 
Art. 

CHtTBCH ABCHITECX0SE, 

Jtfeasra. Sditora; 
I HiVE often wondered, while looking 

at some of our original designs for churches, 
why architects do not have recourse to 
a method which would enable th'em to pro- 
duce buildings, at once the most beautiful, 
commodious, and correct, at a moderate 
outlay, I would not imply that any 
superfluous sums are now^a-days devoted 
to this kind of architecture, hut simply 
suggest that, under my plan, a much bet- 
ter outlay of money may be made, than 
the present system admits of. I would 
urge then, that iastead of new designs, 
or original conceptions, as they are grandly 
called, formed by tbe adaptation of a but- 
tress from this church to a window or 
parapet from that, neat ancient designs, of 
acknowledged symmetry of proportions, or 
beauty of detail, should be selected for 
exact imitation in all their parts, arrange- 
ments, and decorations. How often do we 
see, in England and France, a simple vil- 
lage church, consisting, it may be, of low 
and rough stone walls, surmounted, and 
almost overwhelmed by an immense I'oof, 
and pierced with some two or three plain 
windows, between as many bold, irregular 



buttresses on each side, or having a short, 
massive tower, placed in one corner, or 
in some seemingly accidental position, 
whicb nevertheless everybody confesses to 
be as picturesque, and beautiful, and 
church-like an edifice, as the most critical 
eye or the most refined taste could wish to 
behold. One of these churches might be 
built for very much less than is expended 
by moderns on their would-be elegancies 
of trim, regular buttresses, triple lancet, 
and curtailed chancel, and which look, 
after all their affectations, only like a 
Gothic factory. The simple beauties of a 
harrnonious structure are siacrificed, in order 
that we may have a loftier tower than onr 
Presbyterian neighbors; and the building- 
funds are foolishly expeuded in emasculat- 
ing the beautiful natural surface of stone, 
or in working out the extravagant elabora- 
tions of^sculpturcd windows. 

I long to see in this young country some 
repetitions of the model churches of the 
old world. It is not enough that architects 
wander upon the coutinent, making mea- 
surements and drawings of single parts, 
but they should grapple with the whole 
design, with all its unity of parts, so aa to ■ 
be able to build It elsewhere in precisely 
the same manner. The two most admired 
buildings in New York are almost repeti- 
tions — the City Hall being closely modelled 
after the Cilpitol in Rome, by Michael An- 
gelo, and St. Paul's Church after Wren's St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, in 
London. This is also true of several other 
of our most admired American structures. 

Any architect who would set the exam- 
ple of building new churches after the 
exact models of good ancient ones, would, # 
we think, have the glory of commencing a 
new and happy era in tbe history of modern 
church-building. "Why this should, not ge- 
nerally be done, is a mystery to us. Are 
not ancient churches allowed ,by all to be 
most beautiful, and modem ones, by most 
people, to be most faulty ? Since church 
architecture, In the present day, is strictly 
imitated, why may we not copy whole and 
perfect ediflces, as well as detached and 
unconnected parts? The result of the 
adoption of such a system, would be the 
gradual return to ancient propriety, la 
ecclesiastical architecture, instead of the 
Introduction of a world of nondescript de- 
signs which appear painful to us, and, we 
doubt not, will appear ridiculous to pos- 
terity. 

It is generally thought by architect?, no 
doubt, that close imita(iott implies a re- 
proachful poverty of invention. But it 
seems to us that it Is. no sign of weakness 
to copy acknowledged perfection. It is 
presumption to attempt to rival it by un- 
meaning patchwork. I know that there is 
great pleasure derived from the forming of 
new combinations. But this must always 
be experimental, while to repeat an edifice 
which has been tbe admiration of ages, is 
sure of eliciting public admiration, and 
promoting the interests of true art. 

The failure of modern church architect- 
ore has given rise to much speculation. It 
is generally believed that the sudden dis- 
covery of some hidden principle will ena- 
ble us to regain all the lost graces and 
beauties of ancient j},rchitectural composi- 
tions. But thismustnecessaril^ provefalla- 
cious. There is failure inherent in the very 
nature of imitative art. A copy cannot be 



